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During the last two decades the writer has received several 
scores of requests for standard lists of supplies and equipment 
that it is necessary to have available in special classes to make 
possible the carrying out of fruitful programs of curricular 
activities. 

It is my conviction that the two check lists reproduced 
herewith, which were prepared for the Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Wilmington Public Schools, 
will be found useful in scores of school systems throughout the 
country which are confronted with the task of equipping their 
special classes for mentally retarded children. Even at this 
late day in the history of special class work, most school sys- 
tems throughout the country are completely inexperienced in 
the organization and equipment of special classes. According 
to the findings of President Hoover’s White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, over 90% of handicapped chil- 
dren in the schools of the United States who should be placed 
in special classes or be provided with special educational treat- 
ment are still retained in the regular grades. The problem of 
the effective organization and adequate and economical equip- 
ment of the innumerable special classes that should be estab- 
lished to meet the needs of the mentally limited is one of 
herculean dimensions. 

While these suggestive lists will prove of greatest value to 
school systems that are without experience in organizing special 
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classes, they will also, no doubt, prove useful to schools that 
have already started special classes as a gauge by which to 
check the types of handwork now being done in their special 
classes. Of course, the lists are not intended for shop, prevo- 
cational or vocational classes for older boys or girls. 


These check lists will probably prove of greater service 
than the so-called standardized lists of minimal essentials be- 
cause they allow teachers greater latitude in the selection of the 
materials that they can use to greatest advantage from the 
standpoint of their particular skills and penchants, or the kinds 
of projects that are or will be in progress in particular class- 
rooms. 

Obviously, each school system will have to fix a limit to 
the amount of money that can be allowed for the initial equip- 
ment for each special class—say, from $150.00 to $400.00—and 
that can be allotted in the annual budget allowance—say, from 
$60.00 to $150.00 for each class. Through the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the classroom, an appropriation of $75.00 can be ex- 
panded considerably, as the original appropriation can be 
reinvested several times. Instead of giving away the articles 
produced in the classroom, they should be sold at the cost of 
the materials to the pupils if they wish to purchase them, or 
to others. Many of the articles can be disposed of at special 
sales in connection with scheduled exhibitions. The expense of 
operation can also be lessened by making equipment or supplies 
for the different schools of the system, such as scrub brushes, 
waste paper baskets, or work tables. It is important to conduct 
special class work economically at all times, but it is particu- 
larly important to do so during this period of depression. 


Naturally, the guiding principle in the selection of different 
kinds of hand projects is the educational value of the work 
rather than its marketability. 


The materials are arranged in two lists, equipment and 
supplies. Equipment refers to more or less permanent tools, 
machines or articles, while supplies refer to materials which are 
used up and must be replaced from time to time. 


The designation “Special Classes for Individual Instruction” 
is arbitrarily applied to classes for mentally deficient children, 
and the designation “Opportunity Classes” is applied to classes 
for the borderline and the backward grades. 
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Equipment 


Standardized Check List for Requisitioning for Special Classes for 
Individual Instruction and Opportunity Classes 


This list is intended to suggest the kinds of equipment which it is de- 


sirable to have in special classes. 


The amount of equipment that should 


be supplied any given class will vary with the type of pupil material in the 
class (the proportion of boys and girls, older and younger children, and 
different levels of ability), with the preparation of the teacher to make 
profitable use of the materials, with the possibility of making temporary 
transfers of equipment from other departments in the school, and with the 


amount of funds available. 


Ordinary school room furniture and supplies (paper, erasers, pens, 


rulers, paper clips, etc.,) are not included here. 


should be available in two or three sizes in each class. 


ITEM 
UNIT FOR 
ORDERING 

Aprons, Manual Training, 24” Each 
x 80”, blue duck (Troy 

Mfg. Co.) 
Awls, brad (Stanley No. 3) Each 
Awls, scratch (Pexto No. 01) Each 
Balance Board (Home made) Each 
Balls, rubber 8” diameter Each 
Balls, medicine, 6 Ib. Each 
Ball, playground, 14” Each 
Ball, Soccer, 5 x D or V Each 

(Draper and Maynard) 
Ball, Volley, valve type, 5W, Each 
V4AH (Draper and May- 

nard) 
— colored, 1%”, 1” (spec- Box 

y 
Bean bags, 7” square Doz. 
Bench, for loom Each 
Bench, Manual Training, with Each 
2 vises and 1 drawer, 30” 

high (Anderson & Ireland 

page 42, or E. H. Sheldon 

No. 6190, or Richard Wilcox 

No. 360AA); or Work 

Table, 36” wide, 30” high, 

12’ long, with 4 vises at- 

tached to sides at ends, 

with two removable clamps 

or vises, with several draw- 

ers equipped with locks, 

and with shelf beneath. 
Bevels, iron handles (Stanley Each 
No. 18, 8” blade) 
Bevels, sliding, T, 8” Each 
Bit, expansive, S14, %, to Each 
14" (Pexto, small size) 
Bits, wood, auger (Russel- Each 
Jennings No. 100) 3/16, 

4/16, 5/16, 8/16, 12/16 (or 
complete set) 


ITEM 


Blades, coping saw, 612” pin 
ends (Ruletta). 

Blades, keyhole saw (Disston 
No. 5) 

Blocks, large kindergarten 
and building (some color- 
ed) 

Boxes, cardboard sewing 

Braces, ratchet (Stanley No. 
916, 10” sweep) (Stanley 
No. 919) 

Brush, floor (or broom) 

Bucket, galvanized No. 10 

Cabinets, or cupboards for 
books, supplies, etc., with 
lock; large so arranged 
that pupils can get supplies 
without assistance (can be 
made locally) 

Cabinet, for tools, with lock 
(if needed) 

Cabinets, or bins for pupils’ 
unfinished work (can be 
made locally) 

Cans, oil, 14 pt. 

Cardboard, 6” for sewing 
(100 in package) 

Chisels, socket butt, beveled 
edge, sharp, leather tip, 
hickory handle (Buck Bros. 
No. 39), 4”, 12”, %”, 1%” 
(specify size) 

Clamps, iron 8” opening (C 
No. 61 Stearns) 

Clubs, Indian, 1 Ib. 

Compass (Eagle No. 576) 

Cooking Equipment (where 
possible ) 

Cord, Macrame 

Cot or couch 
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UNIT POR 
ORDERING 


Each 
Each 


Box 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Can 

Pkg. 


Each 


Each 


Doz. 


Ball 
Each 
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ITEM 


Countersink, rose, %”, 414” 
long (No. 139 Stanley) 

Crochet hooks, No. 4, 5, 6, 
7 (specify) 

FOB 44 with lid, 5 gal. 
(for clay) 

Cubes, colored (36 in box) 

Cubes, wooden, plain, 1” size, 
100 to a box 

Cuphooks, %” 

Cutter, card and paper (pos- 
sibly school’s cutter will 
suffice ) 

Dishes, and cooking and 
household utensils (where 
it is possible to provide 
training for home service) 

Dividers, winged, 6” (No. 
35 Pexto) 

Dominoes 

Doweling Jig 

Drill, Hand (Miller Falls No. 
5, or Stanley No. 618), 
steel frame, single pinion) 

Drills, Hand for straight 
shank twist drills, 1/16” to 
¥%” (Stanley No. 616) 


Drills, bits, twist, straight 
shank (No. 105 Cleveland), 
1/16”, 3/32”, Ye", 5/32” 


3/16”, 4%” (specify size) 
Files, half round, iron, sec- 
ond cut, 8” handled (Delta) 
Rat tail, handled (Delta) 

Files, open cut, wood, with 
handles, half round, 10” 
(Nicholson or Simond) 

Fret Saw Tables, (Pierces) 

Gauge, Adjustable Marking 
%e", %”, (specify size) 
(Stanley No. 65) 

Gauge, bit (No. 49 Stanley) 

Gimlets 

Glass, about 10” x 10” 
linoleum work) 

Globe 12” 

Hammers, claw 13 oz. (Stan- 
ley No. 102) 

Hammers, claw 7 oz. (Stan- 
ley No. 54) 

Handles, for hammers and 
chisels (specify) 

Hectograph, and ink (pos- 
sibly one available in build- 
ing) 

Hooks, rug, wooden 

Knife, drawing, 10” 
(No. 15 Pexto) 

Knife, putty 5 /16” blade (No. 
1550 Russell Jennings) 


(for 


blade 


UNIT FOR 

ORDERING 
Each 
Doz. 
Each 


Box 
Box 


Doz. 
Each 


Set 


Each 
Set 


Each 
Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 
Each 


ITEM 


Knitter, Rake (11”) 
Knives, Sloyd, Universal, 21,” 
blade, half bevel, No. 7 
Ladder for physical training 

(home made) 

Level, with plumb, 30” long 
(No. 93 Stanley) 

Looms, Foot (401 Hammett) 
Foot, Ideal or Little Dandy 
(Reed Mfg., Springfield, 
Ohio) 

Hand, Todd, No. 3, 9” x 12” 

Hand, 15” Weave, Nova Art 
Hand Loom 

Hand, Tyndall 

Rectangular, for Hooked 
Rugs (make locally) 

Structo 

Wonder Weaver, 12”, No. 
304-2 (School Loom Co., 
Mishawka, Ind.) 

Accessories, for looms (spool 
rack, warping frame) 

Mallet, wood, 212” face (Pex- 
to No. 3) 


Mitre box, with saw (Stan- 
ley No. 6012) 

Money, toy 

Musical Instruments, Toy 


(bells, triangles, tambour- 
ines, singing birds, drums) 

Nail sets, 2/32”, 4/32”, 5/32” 
(No. 11 Stanley) 

Needles, Embroidery 

Knitting, bone —No. 4, — 
No. 5,—No. 7 

Loom 

Raffia Art Craft (No. 240, 
8” wide; or No. 600, 20” 
wide) 

Number Builders 

Oil Stone, 8” x 2” x 1” (Com- 
bination No. 0 Pike India) 

Pan, dust 

Peg-board, 10” x 10”, lami- 
nated and stained 

Pegs, assorted colors, 3/16” 
x 2”, 1000 to box, polished 

Piano 

Planes, block 

118) 
Junior Jack (No. 514 Stan- 
ley) 

Pliers, side cutting 6” (No. 
40 Pexto) 

Printing Sets, 4” type; also 
larger type for flash cards 
(specify ) 

Punch, Eyelet (No. 27 Brad- 
ley) 


(Stanley No. 
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ORDERING 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 
Box 

Each 
Doz. 


Doz. 
Doz. 


Doz. 
Pkg. 
Box 


Each 


Each 
Each 


Box 


Each 
Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 


Each 
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ITEM 


Punch, ticket, round hole 4” 
pressed steel handle 

Puzzle, games and maps 

Reed Cutter (Marvel, Nation- 
al Crafts) 

Rollers, printer’s ink, 244” 
wide, Brayers (Bradley) 

Ropes, jumping 

Rulers, 1’ wooden, no metal 
edge, 1%”, as 1%", 1/16” 

Rules, boxwood (No. 341% 
Stanley ) 
Cardboard, 6” 
ing) 

Sand Tables, about 72” x 36” 
x 24” high (Make in Man- 
ual Training Department) 

Saws, Back, 10” (Disston No. 


(for sew- 


4) 

Coping Saw Frames (No. 
25 Trojan, Jr.) 

Coping ratchet, 414” sew- 


ing 
Cross cut, 9 points 22” (D8 
Disston ) 
Fret Saw 
Key Hole and Pad (No. 5 
Disston ) 
Rip, 7 points, 20” (D8Diss- 
ton) 

Scissors, 7”, 2 sharp point, 
forged steel 
Blunt (1 pr. for each child) 
about 5” 

Scoop for clay 

Screw drivers (No. 20 Stan- 
ley) —2%” blade, —6” 
blade 

Sewing Machines, Foot Pow- 


er 
Sewing Machines, Hand Pow- 
er 
Shears, hand, 8” 


blades (Magnus) 
= Markers, 2 sizes, and 


with 4” 


Skein Winder, for 
(specify) 
Snips, tin, 214” cutting edge 


loom- 





UNIT FoR 
ORDERING 


ITEM 
UNIT FOR 
ORDERING 
Each long (Stanley No. 84) 
Spoke-Shave (151M Stanley, 
Each 10” long 214” cutter) 
Each Squares, Try, 6” (No. 12 
Stanley) 
Each Square, Rafter (No. 100B. 
Stanley) 
Each _ Sticks, assorted colors (Kg. 
Doz. materials) 
Tape Measures 
Each Thimbles, —No. 6, —No. 7, 
—No. 8, —No 9 
Each Tools, linoleum block, 3 to 
set, single ends, —No. 2, 
Each —-No. 4, —No. 6 (Nation- 
al Crafts Supply Co.) 
Tools, leather background 
Each (National Crafts Supply 
Co.) —No. 14 single end, 
Each —No. 19 single end, —No. 
24 single end 
Each Tools, leather tooling (Na- 
tional Crafts Supply Co.) 
Each —No. 5 double end, —No. 
6 double end, —-No. 7 double 
Each end 
Each Tools, modeling -—-No 1, — 
No. 3 
Each Tools, Reed Basketry (spec- 
ify) 
Each Toys and Toy Store Equip- 
ment 
Each Tub, No. 3 galvanized (for 
reed and laundry work) 
Each Twine, heavy 4” 
Each Twine, Sea Island (specify 
colors) 
Typewriter 
Each Victrola 
Vise, 2” clamp base (Mag- 
Each nus, for brush making) 
Wands, Dumb Bells, Indian 
Each Clubs 
Warping Frame, for loom 
Set Word Builders 
Wrench, Monkey, 6” x 8” 
Each (Pexto No. 25) 
Other equipment desired (list 
Each accurately) 
Supplies 


Each 
Each 
Each 
Box 


Each 
Each 


Set 


Each 


Each 


Each 
Each 


Each 


Ball 
Ball 


Each 
Each 
Each 


Each 
Box 
Each 


Standardized Check List for Requisitioning for Special Classes for 
Individual Instruction and Opportunity Classes 


- The amount of supplies that should be furnished any class will natur- 
; “Y depend upon various factors, such as the character of the pupil mater- 
lal, the number of pupils in the class, the available funds, and the quantity 
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of supplies on hand. Annual requisitions should contemplate the amount 
of supplies needed for the ensuing year. 


ITEM 
UNIT FOR 
ORDERING 
Alcohol, for thinning shellac Gal. or 
1% gal. 
Bases, basket, 3-ply wood Each 
veneer, selected both 
sides wood with holes for 
reed: Oval, 6” x 10”, 7” x 
13”, 10” x 16”, for No. 4 
reed (specify size); Round 
5”, 6”, 7”, 8” (specify size 
of reed) 
Blades, saw, coping 6” (Ru- Each 
letta) 
Saw, keyhole (No. 5 Diss- Each 
ton) 
Board, bookbinders, No. 35 Piece 
or No. 40 (specify size) 
Cornell, 4 x 8’ 
Upson Tea Tile 6” x 6” Piece 
(O. P. Craft Co., San- 
dusky ) 
Upson, cut as ordered Piece 
Bolts, stove, round heads, Gross 


assorted sizes 

Brads, needle point, finish- Lb. 
ing head, 18 ga., 1 lb. pkg. 
e”, %”, 1", 1%", 14%” 

Brushes, paint 
Oil No. 12, red sable 
Water Color, No. 7 red 

sable 
Varnish 1” flat, vulcanized 
in rubber 1%” black 
bristle 

Brush Materials (Magnus 
Brush and Crafts Mater- 
ials), backs, brass wire, 
tampico, palmyra, etc., 
may be supplied to teach- 
ers with training in brush 
making. 

Brush, marking, camel hair, 
metal ferrule, round han- 
dle No. 1—, No. 3— 

Buttons (specify kind) 

Burlap (specify kind) 

Chenille, cotton, “Bernats” 
2% oz. skeins; —white: 
—blue; -—gray; —rose; 
brown; -—-tan; —-yellow; 
—green 

Cane, 1 lb. bundle —Bind- 
ing; —-Weaving medium, 
fine, coarse (specify 
which) 


Each 
Doz. 


Doz. 


Each 


Doz. 
Yard 
Skein 


Bndl. 


ITEM 
onpanixa 
Cement, gray, Portland, 96 Bag 
Ib. net 


Clay Flour, 5 lb. box (Am- Box 
aco). Clay, wet (Zanes- 
ville Stoneware Co. 100 lb. 
to keg). Plasteine (speci- 
fy colors) 

Cloth Yard 
Bookbinders, Vellum, blue 
plain surface, 40 yds. to 
roll 
Bookbinders, Vellum, green, 
plain surface, 40 yds. to 
roll 
Bookbinders, Vellum, dark 
brown, 40 yds. to roll 
Flannel, outing, pink and 
blue 
Gingham, 4” check, 32” 
wide, pink and white 
Gingham, 4” check, 32” 
wide, blue and white 
Indian Head 
Muslin, bleached, 36” 
wide, 80 x 80 count 
Muslin, unbleached, 36” 
wide, 56 x 60 count 
Percale, striped print, cot- 
ton 

Colors: 

Dry colors, ‘“Talens” Lb. 
(Prang Co.) in 1 lb. pkgs. 
deep colors —-white; —yel- 
low; -——red; —-blue; 

green; —black 

Oil colors in tubes, Students’ Tube 
Colors, Bradley, -blue, 

-green, -—red, white, 
—black 

Water color boxes, with No. Box 
7 brush to hold 8 colors 
(Semi-moist ) -red, — 
orange, —yellow, —green, 

purple, —brown, — 
black, —blue 

Refills for above Doz. 

Cord: 

Art-Fibre (Grand Rapids Lb. 


Fibre Cord Co.) 

Macreme (specify colors Ball 
Rush (Grand Rapids Fibre Lb. 
Cord Co.) 
Weaving Braid 
Rapids F. C. Co.) 


(Grand Lb. 
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ITEM 


Cotter pins, steel, 1/16 x 1 
or 1/16 x 1% 

Cotton: 

Darning, assorted colors 
Mercerized, for warp and 
filler (specify color) 

Crayons, lumber 1%” hex, 
414” long, 8 asst. colors in 
box 

Crayon boxes, metal, hing- 
ed, 8 colors, hard pressed, 
—red, —orange, —yellow, 
green, —blue, —-purple, — 
brown, —black 

Crayon refills for the above 

Disks, 3” cardboard 

Dyes, soap, assorted colors 

Eyelets (for punch) 

Fasteners, dress snaps 

(specify color, size and 
make) 

Fibre, Rainbow 
Brush) 

Fringes, weaving 

Gesso, clay 

Glue, LePage’s 1% pt. cans 

Hinges (specify) 

Hooks and Eyes, white and 
black 

Hooks, screw, bright, square 
shoulders 

Hoops, embroidery 

Jute, colored (specify col- 
ors) 

Jute, natural 

_ sheet, 1/32” thick, 6” 
x ” 

Leather, brown, soft leath- 
er for tooling, skivet 7 to 
9 sq. ft. per skin 

Linoleum, battleship, brown, 
12” x 12”, 3/16” thick 

Linoli-ink, box of assorted 
colors, for block printing 
(Bradley) 

Lumber, boards 8” wide or 
wider, 12’ long (specify) 
Basswood, F. A. S. (S25) 
—Yy,”; —% # 

%": may “he 
Doweling, Maple 3’ lengths, 
—*": —%": 1": —%": 
Pine stin a ” 
Oak Oe £1%”"x1% 


Pine Boards, white, soft 
texture (F. A. §S. $26) 
(specify as for basswood) 
Specify other types for 
Special projects 


(Magnus 


We 
———— 


UNIT FOR 
ORDERIN ¢ 


Lb. 
Spl. 
Spl. 


Box 


Doz. 


Doz. 
Doz. 
Each 
Box 
Card 


Lb. 
Pkg. 
Lb. 
Can 
Set 
Card 
Gross 


Each 
Ball 


Ball 
Sheet 


Piece 


Sq.Yd. 


Box 


Bd.Ft. 
Bd.Ft. 


Each 


Bd.Ft. 
Bd.Ft. 
Bd.Ft. 


ITEM 


Mats, Industrial 
(specify color) 

Mats, weaving, linen 

Nails, common -——-2d; ——-3d; 
—4d; —6d; —8d 

Nails, finishing —3d; —4d: 
—6d; —8&d 

Needles, fine for Singer Sew- 
ing Machine 
Crewel Lightning Sewing 
Needles No. 7 
No. 8., also assorted 
Raffia, No. 19, blunt 12 to 
package 
Rug weaving, steel, blunt, 
12 to package (Milton 
Bradley No. 395) 

Oil, raw linseed, in qt. cans 

Oil, machine medium 

Paint, enamel 1% pt. cans 
(Zan-Z-Lac or DuPont, 
quick drying) -——-white, — 
yellow, —green, —red, — 
black, —blue 

Paint, outside (same colors) 

Paint, tempera (show card), 


weaving 


2 oz. or pint: —red, —yel- 
—hblue, — 


low, —green, 
black, —-white 
Pans, lacquered, water color 





UNIT POR 
ORDERING 


Pkg. 


Doz. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Paper 
Doz. 


Pkg. 
Pkg. 


Can 
Bottle 
Can 


Can 
Bot. 


Each 


Paper, bogus, 12” x 18”, 500 Ream 


sheets to package 

Paper, carbon 

Paper, colored construction 
9” x 12” 100 sheets to 
pkg. (asst’d colors) 

Paper, cream manila, 9” x 
12”, 500 sheets to pkg. 

Paper, news, unprinted, 18” 
x 24” 

Paper, Oak tag, No. 1, 24” 
x 36” 

Paper, tonal, 9” x 12”, 100 
sheets to pkg., asst’d col- 
ors (Bradley) 

Paper, tracing, onion, 8%” 
x 21” 

Paste, in quart jars 

Paste, powder, quick stick 

Patterns, dress (order by 
no., size and trade name) 

Petroma, cement coloring, in 
paper pkgs: —dark red, 
—green, —blue 

Pins, Puritan (1% Ib. to box 

Pins, safety (state size and 
color) 

Putty, in pure linseed oil, 1 

lb. to a can 


151 


Box 
Pkg. 


Ream =, 

= 
Ream , 
Sheet 


Pkg. 


Ream 
Qt. 
Each 
Pkg. 
Box 
Doz. 


Can. 
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ITEM 


Raffia, natural and colored 


(or dye with Putnam 
Dyes) 

Rags, carpet 

Reed, round, 1 Ib. bundle, 


best grade (specify which) 
Flat No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
10, 4” wide 

Fibre, for stakes (specify 
sizes, No. 3, 4, 5, and 6) 

Rivets, Tinners, round head, 
brass tubular, %2” black 
(specify wt.) 

Roving cotton (specify col- 
ors) 


Roving, fibre (Magnus 
Brush), 5 lbs. to the ball 
—emerald, —rainbow, — 
old rose, —cherry red, 
turquoise, —canary, 
black, -—tan, -orange, 


-orchid, —purple 

Sand, dry white clean beach 
100 Ib. in a bag 

Sand Paper, 9 x 11” in quire 
pkgs. —No. 00, —12, 1 

Screw eyes (specify size and 
whether bright or brass 

Screws, blue, round head 
14” No. 4, 4%” No. 5; 14” 
No. 8; 1” No. 8; 114” No. 
9 

Screws, wood, flat head, 
bright, 5” No. 4, 4%” No. 
8, 114” No. 8 (thin), 112” 
No. 12 (specify sizes and 
quantity) 

Screws, wood, round (spec- 
ify sizes and quantity as 
above ) 

Selvages 

Sewing cards, 4 x 515, 5 x 
614 (specify size) 

Shellac, white; in screw cap 
wide mouth jar, or clamp 
top, 4 lb., cut in pure alco- 
hol,— 4 pt. jar; —1 gal. 
jar. 

Solder, specify kind 

Stain, oil, dark shade in qt. 
jar: —-Oak, —Mahogany 

Stone, Oil, 8” x 2” x %”, 
India 

Tacks, single and double 
pointed 

Thread —No. 60 black, — 
No. 40 white, —No. 50 
white, —-No. 60 white, — 


ITEM 





Lb. No. 70 white, —No. 50 Co- 
penhagen, blue and red 
Basting, No. 60 white (1200 Spool 
Lb. yards to a spool) 
Lb. Embroidery, Turkey Red, Spool 
marking cotton 
Silkateen, assorted colors Doz. 
Skein Silk, assorted colors Doz. 
Lb. Tin, plate sheets (specify) Box 
" Toweling, Linen Huck Yard 
Box Turpentine, in 1 qt. cans Can 
Warp, white, 12 lb. spools, Spool 
wound —-white, ——-gray, 
Lb. blue, —black 
Washers (specify) Lb. 
Lb. Wire, coppered soft iron, 50’ Roll 
in roll (specify size) 
Wire, tinned soft iron, 50’ Roll 
in roll (specify size) 
Wire, for brush making Roll 
(Magnus Brush Mater- 
ials) 
Bag Whiting, in 1 lb. bags Lb. 
} Wood filler 
Quire Worsted, Yarn, 4 oz. skein, Skein 
250-275 yds. (Emile Born- 
Doz at & Sons): blue No. 
1159, —-green No. 1171, 
Gross -black No. 1196, —red 
No. 1152, -orange No. 
1158, —-white No. 1197 
Shoe Repair Supplies & Equipment 
Gross Awls, pegging, regular, Each 
haft, pat. Reg. 
Dye, Eddy’s in 4 oz. bottles Bottle 
-brown, —black 
Edge shave, hand adjust- Each 
Gross able 
Hammer, Rex No. 2 Each 
Knives, straight. Curved Each 
Pkg. lip, right hand, 4”. Curved 
Box lip, left hand, 4” 
Lasting Nippers Each 
Jar Leather, cut stock for sol- _ Doz. 
ing, No. 1, 434, 1 doz to 
pkg. Scrap for practice 
soling, large pieces 
Nail set, 1/16” Each 
Lb. Nails, in 1 lb. pkgs. Lb. 
Qt. 4/8 Channel, 19; 5, 6/8, 
%, Heel, 15, 6/8, 13 
Each Pinches, large Each 
Rasp, Crispin, 8” Each 
Box Stand, with 4 lasts, 24” Each 
Tacks, shoe, in lb. Pkgs. Pkg. 
Spool No. 1, 2, 3 


Other supplies desired 
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The Village of Happiness 


Stories of The Training School 
CHRISTMAS AT THE VILLAGE OF HAPPINESS 


Christmas is, of course, the big event of the year. Nobody 
has any doubt of the reality of Santa Claus. He has visited the 
Village in person every year. Every child and every grown-up 
sees him and that settles the matter. Everybody is in the 
assembly hall on Christmas Eve. ‘On tip-toe” doesn’t express 
it. Everybody is higher than that with the delicious thrill of 
expectation. It is seven-thirty. Santa Claus is due. No sound 
of bells. Somebody—the Director himself—opens a window. He 
leans so far out that there are shouts of concern lest he break 
his neck, so somebody has to hold his feet while he listens for 
the bells. Everybody is suddenly silent. Nothing. He slides 
back into the hall, turns a disappointed face to the sea of 
anxious ones. Fearful of some catastrophe they almost whis- 
per, “Did’ja hear him?” “Is he comin’?” and he sadly shakes 
his head. The demand growing louder and louder, “Telephone 
him, telephone him.”’ Some far-seeing soul has put up a tele- 
phone near the stage where the curtain is down. An old phone 
but a good one, for the Director winds the crank and the bell 
rings. He puts the receiver to his ear and waits. Central is 
asleep. Will she never waken? Such suspense. Then “Hello, 
give me the North Pole.’”’ Another wait. The suspense is ter- 
rific. Finally, “Hello, is this the North Pole?” ‘Who's talk- 
ing?” “Mrs. Santa Claus?” “Oh, this is The Training School. 
Where’s Santy? He was to be here at seven-thirty and it’s now 
seven-forty.”” Another awful wait. Then, “He went to the 
Colony first? Must have spent too much time there?” Groans 
of disapproval interrupted by “On his way here now? Ought 
to be here in a minute or two? Thank you. Goodbye.” Groans 


— 


*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
2 as One who “belongs,” is no mean honor. . 
The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
—Joseph P. Byers 
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changed to cheers as the director again opened the window, 
There was instant silence. Came the faint tinkle of bells which 
grew louder. Suddenly a loud “Whoa.” Aback stage a door 
slammed. The big curtain went up. The huge Christmas tree, 
decorated and ablaze with colored lights, was surrounded by 
great piles of boxes and packages. Then such a shout as Santa 
himself strode onto the stage almost staggering under his pack. 
Those five hundred children and grown-ups knew that in the pack 
there was something special for each of them. Santa wasted 
no time in getting about his business even while he told them 
how glad he was to come again to the Village of Happiness he- 
cause nowhere else did he get such a hearty welcome. While 
he worked and talked he still had time to shake hands with 
some of the older childrengvho, presuming on old acquaintance, 
had crowded onto the stage; but white-haired Tim, who had 
welcomed him for nearly forty years and still believed,—little, 
fragile, faithful Tim, was lifted from his feet in a great bear- 
hug of those mighty arms. Believe in Santa Claus? Here was 
proof, absolute, of his reality, not only to Tim but to all who 
witnessed that Christmas Eve party. Skeptics are converted 
at the Village of Happiness. They can’t help it. 


Miss ANNIE STARTED IT 


Weeks before Christmas its spirit begins to pervade the 
Village. Mrs. Nash has selected the Christmas play, the cast, 
made up entirely from the children, and rehearsals have begun. 
Every child has told Santa Claus or parents by letter what he 
wants. Boys at the Colony have already located in the woods 
the best holly and laurel, trees and evergreens and mistletoe 
for the decoration of the cottages, school-rooms and assembly 
hall. Some unusual supplies are being ordered by the store. 
“Christmas is coming” is in the air; it is being voiced by the 
children as you meet them. 


The meetings of the “Children’s Committee” are longer than 
usual as letters to Santa Claus and parents reach the office for 
mailing. It is a great help to Santa Claus to know in advance 
the heart’s desires of his children. 
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Some years ago the “Committee” was opening the replies 
from parents. Each member had a stack and was busy reading 
and noting down the contents, for future use. Suddenly “Miss 
Annie” stopped them. “Listen to this,” she said: 


‘Dear son: I was glad to get your letter. I wish we could 
send you the things you ask for but we can’t. Not this 
year, anyhow. Your father is out of work and the baby 
is sick. Lizzie and Jo can’t go to school for they haven’t 
any shoes nor decent clothes. Jim went to the woods the 
other day to cut some wood, which he ain’t fit for and 
cut hisself with the ax. So you see we ain’t able to send 
you any of the things you want. I wish we could and it 
hurts not to. Maybe next year we can do better. I’m aw- 
ful sorry. Be a good boy. Your Mother.” 


Miss Annie went on. You might have known she would, being 
Miss Annie. “Isn’t that dreadful? Don’t you suppose we 
could make up a box for them? Our children are always getting 
things. Seems to me it would be rather nice, this once, to send 
them some of the things they need, in Harry’s name. I'd ke 
glad to attend to it.”” Miss Annie was always that way. 


Well, it was done. It has been done ever since. Harry’s 
box started a very tide in the other direction and that tide has 
brought to the children a new joy in Christmas. They could 
give as well as get. Today almost as many packages go out 
from the Village as come into it. Just how it is done is told in 
the story of the Village Store. 





The moral and educational processes of the eight years of 
our history have broken forth into pleasing fruitage in the man- 
ual training departments and our public entertainments during 
the year. Without long and painstaking work, without care- 
fully laid foundations, it is not possible to build those moral 
and intellectual products which arrest the attention of serious 
men. It is true that society has often been misled into expect- 
ing more from the type of mind we deal with than is possible. 
But we are not therefore justified in belittling what we can and 
do accomplish. 

PROF. OLIN S. GARRISON—1896 
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A Warrior Finds Himself 


Heather Collier 


Arthur was fourteen years old when he came to The Train- 
ing School. He was tall and thin, and the application blank 
said he had never been “strong.” Perhaps this was because 
he had never had opportunity for real exercise. His mother 
and father and he lived in an imposing old house, about which 
the city hummed and honked and clanged day and night. It 
was a very fine old house. It had sheltered Arthur’s grand- 
father and even his great-grandfather, in the days before the 
city had crept up around it. Its value increased yearly, 
Arthur’s father often pointed out. Nevertheless, there was no- 
where for Arthur to play out of doors except in the park; and 
there one must be very circumspect. 


There were no children of Arthur's age in their immediate 
neighborhood and, anyway, Arthur felt a vague fear of other 
children, a sense of not “belonging.’’ He had no playmates, 
even after he began to go to school. Indeed, at school he was 
acutely unhappy. 


It was hard for Arthur’s father and mother to realize that 
he couldn’t understand all the things they wanted him to. They 
grieved when he failed to adjust in his classes at school. The 
other children made fun of him and called him “dumb,” and 
his parents attributed his failure to that maladjustment. They 
sent him to different schools, where he was driven in lonely 
state every morning, and called for every afternoon. But still 
he was unhappy, and still he was not accepted by the other 
children—and still he failed. 


His father spent long evenings with him in the library of 
the fine old house. There they pondered together over facts 
and figures and problems. Arthur tried hard, but he was 4l- 
ways defeated. He could not learn these things. A feeling of 
helplessness settled darkly over him. 


Thus it was that, when Arthur was fourteen, he came with 
his mother and father to The Training School. They drove 
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about the grounds, and Arthur’s mother said “It’s like a park, 
Arthur. It’s so pretty and green.” 

Arthur looked out over the grass that spread like a green 
carpet under old trees. But it was not quite like the park as 
he remembered it. Here were no wistful little boys in the brisk 
tow of starched nurses. Here were no rows of benches, no 
groups of idlers. 

They drove along sun-dappled byways and passed, on one 
of them, a smiling boy in a little wagon drawn by a plump gray 
pony. Riding on the wagon seat beside the boy was a silky 
brown-and-white dog. In the back, as contented passengers, 
were a dignified gander, a mild-faced sheep, and a spindly, merry 
little brown-and-white kid. Arthur watched them until they 
were out of sight around a corner. 


He was interested, too, when they came to a fountain, and 
the chauffeur had to stop the car to permit a little army of 
ducks to cross the road. Big waddlers first, across the road 
and across the lawn and into the placid water with all the dig- 
nity in the world. Middle-sized adolescents next, just growing 
their first feathers, and astonishingly awkward. Toddlers last, 
a multitude of agitated, squeaky little balls of yellow down. 
Arthur laughed. So did his mother and father. Even the 
chauffeur smiled. And they all felt a great deal better for it. 

They saw a swimming pool full of shouting boys. They 
saw a baseball diamond, like a great yellow patch in the middle 
of a broad green field. They saw school rooms filled with rugs 
and baskets and woodwork—Arthur thought he’d like to try 
that—and needlework and crafts and, of course, the familiar 
lessons too. And everywhere they saw children. 

And then, at the close of the day, Arthur’s mother and 
father drove away, leaving him here. And Arthur’s pretty 
mother, behind the chauffeur’s uniformed back, was trying to 
smile though her eyes were brimming, and Arthur’s father was 
staring determinedly at the middle-distance, straight ahead. 

Arthur knew only that this was a new school, in which 
he might expect to repeat the unfortunate experiences of the 
past. He kept aloof from the boys, afraid that he would do or 
Say something that would betray his dullness, and make him 
again the object of ridicule. 

A week passed, and no one had seemed to think him stupid. 
Still he was timid, sure that he was unwelcome, waiting for 
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the rebuff that failed to come. 

Then came a blazing hot day when the boys lost interest 
in their active games, and became listless. Some of them put 
on their bathing suits, for coolness, and went out to look at their 
garden behind the cottage. There the young cottage mother 
saw them. She turned on the water in the long hose, and a 
cold stream shot, sparkling, out into the sunlight. 

“I dare you, Mickey Dunn, to walk into that!” she called. 

Mickey Dunn, a browned little Trojan, rose from his in- 
spection of the flower beds and marched boldly to the attack. 
He gasped and sputtered and turned rosy with laughter and 
the sting of the water, but he didn’t flinch. The other boys fol- 
lowed close behind him, and soon five or six of them were leap- 
ing and tumbling about the grass, fighting the water, running 
into it and away from it, rushing it with a determination that 
made the young cottage mother retreat in laughing escape from 
their splashing. 

Arthur stood at the window, watching them wistfully. Then 
he became conscious of a dripping, breathless little figure be- 
neath the window—a warrior, pausing for a moment from the 
heat of battle. He looked up at Arthur’s window. He shouted, 
above the shouts of the others. 

“Hey Ots! C’mon out! It’s warm, once you get into it!” 

Ots! Arthur felt a glow. He straightened his thin shoul- 
ders. He ran for his bathing suit in a panic of haste. He raced 
down the stairs, around to the back of the cottage, into the full 
stream. The cold water struck him with a force that made him 
gasp, then glow. He shouted with laughter, and fought his 
way to the very nozzle of the hose, jostled, jostling. Ots! 


Book Review 


Guy STANTON Forp, Editor-in-Chief. Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. Chicago, F. E. Compton and Company, 19932. 
Fifteen volumes. 


We recommend this excellent work as especially suitable in 
the instruction of mentally subnormal children. As a fascinat- 
ing source-book for all kinds of material, it is an invaluable aid 
to both teacher and pupil. Moreover, it provides an excellent 
stimulus to self-instruction and to instructive recreational read- 


ing. 
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One of its chief aids to the teacher is the clarity and sim- 
plicity with which the topics are presented, thus helping the 
teacher in presentation as well as content of information. 


There is a profusion of action pictures, working diagrams, 
cut-away illustrations, outline drawings, maps, photographic 
reproductions, and the like, which are as informing to the adult 
as they are appealing to children. 


This work meets the basic requirements of accuracy 
scholarship and comprehensiveness. Irrelevant details are omit- 
ted, yet the treatment of topics is reasonably thorough for junior 
educational needs. The range and variety of topics is surpris- 
ingly good, the treatment is simple, direct and forceful, with 
compelling interest. The work is modern throughout as to 
topics and their treatment. 

The usefulness of the work is increased by the reference 
outlines and bibliographies for organized study which follow all 
major topics. Each volume is complete for one or more letters 
of the alphabet. At the end of each volume is an easy reference 
fact index, with cross references to the encyclopedia as a whole, 
with a judicious inclusion of some dictionary type material and 
pronunciation aids. The fact indexes include insets of special 
terms and miscellaneous organized data. They all provide cross 
references to all volumes which increase the availability of de- 
tailed information. 

Of special interest is the inclusion of new material in this 
edition bearing on education, child-study, biology and the physi- 
cal and social sciences, including one contribution on mental de- 
ficiency. Parents and teachers will be pleased with the extent 
and attractiveness of the material. We recommend it as a 
sound addition to the family library for both children and adults 
and to the institutional school library. It does not, of course, 
displace the traditional encyclopedias, but it brings such infor- 
mation within the range of more vital understanding. 

As an aid to the “contract” system of instruction in the 
various educational plans (Dalton, Winnetka, and such) it 
offers exceptional aid. In special class work it is a boon to the 
teacher because of the wealth and variety of material usefully 


set forth that is otherwise educationally inaccessible for chil- 
dren. 


Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. DOLL. 
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Annual Household Report 
GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 


Mary L. Vernon, Matron 


With every year that passes, the routine and even the char- 
acter of our work seems to change. This is undoubtedly due to 
the constant progress resulting from the untiring efforts of our 
staff to study our children, and to do everything possible to make 
and keep them happy. In that respect there is no change with 
the years. I hope we shall never forget that happiness comes 
first—all else follows. 

Our children have had a great many good times this year. 
The new wading pool was immensely enjoyed, especially by those 
who were unable to make use of the big swimming pool. Not 
only the girls, but our little boys, and those whose physical 
handicaps prevent swimming, were able to use and enjoy the 
wading pool during the warm weather. 

The girls spent most of the summer out of doors. There 
were trips, picnics, parties, swimming, and long walks. And, 
of course, Camp is always the main treat of the summer. The 
play apparatus in the groves provides plenty of amusement, 
too, and is sufficiently shaded to remain comparatively cool on 
hot days. 


BUILDINGS 


We are very proud indeed of our new cottage, Carol, which 
was opened soon after Annual Day. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful homes we have, and should contribute much, not 
only to the comfort and happiness of the children living in it, 
but also to others, for it has made it possible to relieve the 
congestion which previously existed. 

We are still hoping that it may be possible to have a new 
Wilbur Cottage. Louden Cottage is in need of minor repairs, 
although the cottage itself is in good condition. We are very 
anxious that each of these homes for our children be as comfort- 
able and attractive as possible. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


This has been a very busy year. During the winter we 
purchased nearly 1000 yards of material for 300 boys’ play suits. 
It seems that never before have we had so many bright, active 
little school boys—and every mother knows what a busy little 
fellow of that age can do to a play suit! In addition to the new 
suits, last year’s had to be refitted and repaired. During the 
spring and summer months, 195 shirts, 117 shorts, 81 knickers, 
and 40 play suits were made in our tailor shop. Summer is our 
busiest time, not only in repairing the sometimes disastrous 
effects of outdoor play, but in preparing the little “extras” that 
are attendant on “going away for vacation.” These are always 
happy tasks, however, well repaid by the enthusiasm and glee 
of the vacationer. 


Our dressmaking department also has grown. Much time 
is spent in the cutting and altering of dresses. All clothing 
which is for any reason unsuited to our children is sent to the 
local welfare bureau. Last winter we were able to make quite 
alarge donation. We appreciate the interest and time that the 
Store Department has given in selecting attractive as well as 
suitable clothing. 


Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


J. H. Findley, Supervisor 


In a recent report, one of our cottage mothers described a 
day through the eyes of her little charges. It seemed to me 
80 typical that I am repeating it here, if only to acquaint those 
who do not know our children with at least one group of them. 


6a.m.: Whispering in the dormitory—little boys rubbing 
sleepy eyes. It’s time to get up. No, the bell didn’t ring! 
More whispering. There goes the bell! ‘Come on, Carl, get up. 
Hey, Richie, get up! Bet I’ll be the first one dressed ... Where’s 
my socks... Oh gee, there goes my shoestring...” Squeals of 
laughter. Hustle, bustle, chatter, smiles—the day begins. 


There they go, sturdy little fellows, out into the morning 
Sunshine. “Let’s make tunnels in the sand,” says Jerry. ‘No, 
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I’m going to build castles with my blocks,” says Tommy. The 
swings are winging their way up to the sky. Someone comes 
sliding down the sliding-board. Whee-ee! A swim, a walk a 
game of ball. Real boys on a hop, a skip and a jump. 

Hungry little boys, of course. Did you ever see a boy who 
wasn’t hungry? Breakfast, dinner, supper—all are important 
events of the day. 

“What are you going to be when you grow up, Solomon?” 
“A man,” he answers. ‘Not me,” says Tommy, “I’m going io 
be a cop!” “What’s that bulging in your pockets, Douglas?” 
Investigation reveals a piece of string, nails, marbles, all the 
things boys do put in their pockets. Boys! Boys! Boys! 

The sun goes down—twilight: ‘Put away your toys, boys. 
Time for bed!’”’ And fourteen little boys scramble into the cot- 
tage. Such chattering as they scrub dirty faces and hands— 
and oh yes, “don’t forget your knees!” 

Everybody ready? All tucked in bed? You bet! What 
shall the story be tonight? Bible stories, stories of fairies, 
princesses, or brave sailors. And so, “Once upon a time....” 

Prayers. 


Darkness is creeping through the windows. Sh-h! If you 
listen you can hear the bull frogs’ good night song in the pond, 
or a sleepy bird twitter in the trees. 


“Night, boys.” Allis quiet. The sand man is just around 
the corner. The happy day ends. 


RECREATION 


A distinct concentration on the children’s happiness has 
always been manifest at the Training School, but this year has 
seemed to me to disclose, even more than ever, our employes 
working, playing, and having good times with the children, 
rather than in supervisory capacities. House fathers out flying 
kites, and down on their knees playing marbles, are doing s0 
not because they feel they must, but because they really enjoy 
it. There is a world of difference between the two attitudes. 

Never has there been so much interest shown in outdoor 
recreation. Cottage gardens have been given a very definite 
place in our programs. In the spring, plots are planned, meas- 
ured, dug, cultivated, and generally cared for with much interest. 
To show a visitor their “very own” gardens is a source of real 
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pride to our school boys, and lessens their envy of their older 
prothers, who hitch giant horses to farm machines to till the 
fields of the farm. 


The play apparatus in the rear of the cottages is in con- 
stant use on fine days. We now have a fine collection of swings, 
seesaws, Slides, bars, and sand boxes. And the play houses are 
very popular. Freddie’s little cottage is still much visited, and 
Fred is constantly seeking to improve it. He has added a new 
front porch and a red chimney. These building projects, which 
the boys carry out themselves, are doubly valuable in that they 
are instructive as well as pleasure-giving. When interest in 
the project lags, a new addition is suggested, or the idea of a 
better, or different, building implanted in the children’s minds. 
This is all the impetus that is needed. 


Tennis, swimming, camping, hiking, baseball and volley ball 
were much enjoyed during the warm months, and there was a 
great deal of preparation for “Field Day,” which was held in the 
fall. This proved to be such a rousing success that we antici- 
pate making it an annual event. 


Our most consistently popular sport, however, remains base- 
ball. Out of 37 games played this season, our boys won 26, tied 
3, and lost 8. We were able to join the recently organized 
Church League, consisting of twelve teams from nearby locali- 
ties. Most of the games scheduled were played on the new 
Training School diamond, and bleachers furnished by the local 
Y. M. C. A. made it possible for all of our children to witness 
the games in comfort. All in all, the season was a great suc- 
cess. This is a splendid opportunity for our boys to take part 
in organized and scheduled activity, and, needless to say, the 
games were all well attended. 


We have devoted considerable time and effort to studies of 
various phases of our children’s activities, their recreation, their 
hobbies, and the methods of wise leadership. In 1931, a com- 
plete survey was made, listing the hobby or hobbies of each of 
our boys at that time. The same procedure was repeated this 
year, with interesting results. Analysis of the data shows that 
there is a tendency for the older boys to remain interested in 
the same hobbies over long periods of time. In the younger 
groups the percentage of changes and additions is much higher. 
This would seem to indicate that as children grow older they be- 
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come less apt to try out new things, and that the importance 
of hobbies should be stressed, in work with younger children, 
Most of these hobbies are pursued at little, if any, cost to the 
School. It is plausible to think, however, that as the program 
progresses it will be of enough importance to warrant stronger 
financial assistance. 

With regard to leadership, we have recently begun an im- 
portant experiment in the initiation of a course in child train. 
ing for employes of this department. This course, which has 
as its sole purpose the teaching of principles of child care, 
should also further the acquaintance of our employes with the 
work of other departments, and promote better understanding 
of the ideals and objectives of the School. The meetings are 
being conducted through the lecture and discussion method, 
with speakers from other departments of The Training School 
and also from other sources. We believe they will prove highly 
profitable, both to our staff and to the children under their care. 


BUILDINGS 


Although we have no new cottages to report this year, Bran- 
son Cottage has been so heavily remodelled as almost to be in- 
cluded in this category. This cottage, which had become quite 
outmoded, has been transformed into one of the nicest we have, 
and is occupied by more than twenty of our older boys. 

Mills Cottage is also being remodelled, and when completed 
will include an additional story. We expect the work to be 
finished early in the new year. 





NOTE—This issue of the Bulletin went to press too early to contain reports 
of our Christmas activities which will be published in the January number. 
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